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In  1638,  as  the  Covenanting  crisis  deepened,  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Covenanters  to  gain  signatures  to  the  Covenant  throughout 
Scotland.  In  July,  a group  of  three  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Aberdeen.  There,  they  met  with  considerable  opposition.  This  lack 
of  enthusiasm  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Patrick  Forbes 
who  had  been  bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  1618  to  1635,  and  the 
“Aberdeen  Doctors”. 

The  “Aberdeen  Doctors”  were  a group  of  six  ministers  in 
Aberdeen  who  had  all  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
They  were:  John  Forbes  of  Corse,  who  was  professor  of  Divinity  at 
King’s  College;  Robert  Baron  who  held  the  same  post  at  Marischal 
College;  Alexander  Scroggie  who  was  minister  of  St  Machar’s 
Cathedral;  Alexander  Ross  who  was  minister  of  the  third  charge  in 
Aberdeen;  James  Sibbald  who  was  minister  of  St  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen;  William  Leslie,  who  was  principal  of  King’s  College. 
This  group  of  men  held  a great  deal  of  influence  over  the  religious 
life  of  Aberdeen.  They  were  led  by  Forbes  who  was  not  only  the 
bishop’s  son  but  also  a theologian  of  great  note  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  He  had  already  written  supporting  the  Five  Articles 
of  Perth  and  was  held  in  very  high  regard  by  his  colleagues.  It  was 
these  six  men  whom  the  Covenanters  had  to  influence  if  the 
National  Covenant  was  going  to  gain  any  support  in  Aberdeen.  The 
three  Covenanting  commissioners  were:  Andrew  Cant,  minister  of 
Pitsligo;  David  Dickson,  minister  of  Irvine;  and  Alexander 
Henderson.  They  were  a very  strong  group  of  commissioners,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Dickson  and  Henderson  eventually 
served  as  moderators  of  Covenanting  General  Assemblies.  They 
came  to  an  Aberdeen  that  was  hostile  to  them.  Even  before  their 
arrival,  the  town  council  had  decided  to  “absolutlie  refuis  as  of 
before  to  subscrybe  to  the  said  Covenant”.1  They  arrived  on  20 
July  and  were  met  by  the  provest  and  the  council  who  offered  them 
the  cup  of  Bon  Accord.  This  they  refused  until  the  Covenant  was 
signed.  Spalding,  perhaps  with  understatement,  tells  us  that  the 
“provost  and  balleis  was  sumwhat  offendit”.2  On  their  arrival,  the 
commissioners  were  also  presented  with  a list  of  14  queries  or 

1 Extracts  from  the  Council  Register  of  the  Burgh  of  Abverdeen,  1625-42,  ed. 
J.  Stewart  (Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society,  Edinburgh,  1871),  130. 

J.  Spalding,  The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transactions  in 
Scotland  and  England , ed.  J.  Skene,  2 vols.  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh, 
1828-29),  i,  57. 
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Demands  concerning  the  Covenant  by  the  “Doctors”  probably 
written  by  Baron.  Although  these  demands  were  already  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  they  were  not  distributed  until  the  Covenanters  had 
time  to  prepare  their  answers.  Very  quickly,  the  Covenanters 
replied  in  the  Answeres,  on  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  denied  permission  to  preach  in  the  Aber- 
deen churches,  they  preached  from  the  house  of  the  Earl  Marischal, 
claiming  that  they  had  satisfied  the  “Doctors”  in  their  Answeres. 
This  greatly  angered  the  “Doctors”  who  published  both  the 
Demands  and  their  Replyes  to  the  Covenanters.  This  was  done  by 
23  July.  The  Covenanters  left  Aberdeen,  returning  there  on  28  July 
where  they  received  the  Replyes  to  their  Answeres.  They  journeyed 
south  to  Muchalls  where  Dickson  and  Henderson  wrote  the 
Answeres  to  the  Replyes.  This  was  published  on  14  August.  The 
“Doctors”  eventually  prepared  a third  more  weighty  pamphlet 
which  they  published  in  November  1638  under  the  title  the  Duplyes. 
The  Covenanters  did  not  reply  to  this,  for  by  that  time,  the 
Glasgow  Assembly  was  meeting  and  any  reply  must  have  seemed  a 
waste  of  time,  as  they  were  about  to  gain  their  objectives  by  means 
other  than  argument. 

In  terms  of  the  debate  which  took  place,  the  14  questions 
which  the  “Doctors”  put  to  the  Covenanters  are  of  vital 
importance.  They  tended  to  overlap,  covering  the  ground  in 
different  ways. 

1 . They  asked  by  what  authority  did  the  Covenanters  come  to 
enforce  subscription  to  the  Covenant  and  their  interpretation  of  the 
Negative  Confession. 

2.  The  “Doctors”  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  sign  the 
Covenant,  for  all  bands  of  mutual  defence  were  forbidden  by  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1585. 

3.  The  “Doctors”  asked  whether,  even  allowing  that  in 
extreme  cases  the  law  may  be  broken,  such  an  extreme  case  has 
arisen,  since  the  king  has  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  innovations 
in  religion  and  the  Canons  and  Service  Book  has  been  withdrawn. 

4.  This  Demand  concerned  the  interpretation  of  the  Negative 
Confession  of  1581  which  was  urged  upon  them  by  the 
Covenanters.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  Articles  of  Perth 
and  episcopacy  were  declared  to  be  abjured.  The  “Doctors”  sought 
to  discover  by  whom  this  Confession  was  interpreted  and  by  what 
authority  this  interpretation  was  made  and  enforced. 

5.  The  “Doctors”  asked  how  they  could  agree  to  the  Negative 
Confession  since  the  Covenanters  interpreted  it  so  that  it  made  a 
perpetual  law  concerning  the  external  rites  of  the  church.  This  was 
in  direct  contradiction  of  the  Scots  Confession  of  1560  which 
allowed  the  rites  of  the  church  to  be  changed. 

6.  The  “Doctors”  asked  whether  it  was  right  to  subscribe  to  an 
interpretation  in  matters  which  were  opposed  to  the  judgement  of 
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the  Reformers,  the  practice  of  the  church  and  the  “most  eminent 
lights’’.3 

7.  The  “Doctors”  asked  whether  it  was  charitable  to  ask  them 
to  abjure  those  things  which  they  practised  as  lawful  and  good. 

8.  They  asked  whether  it  was  right  to  swear  to  defend  the 
king’s  person  and  authority  with  the  limitation,  “in  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  true  religion,  Lawes,  Libertyes  of  this 
Kingdome”.4  They  felt  that  this  would  seem  as  if  they  were  denying 
that  the  king  should  be  defended  against  all  his  enemies  and  as  if  his 
authority  should  not  always  be  acknowledged  even  when  he 
commanded  unlawful  things. 

9.  They  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  swear  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  king  and,  at  the  same  time,  swear  to  disobey  the 
Articles  of  Perth  which  were  authorised  by  law. 

10.  They  stated  that  if  they  signed  the  Covenant  they  would  be 
unable  to  speak  or  vote  freely  at  any  subsequent  General  Assembly. 

11.  They  enquired  whether  their  agreement  with  the  Scots 
Confession  would  satisfy  those  who  had  doubts  about  the 
soundness  of  their  faith. 

12.  They  asked  whether  the  Covenanting  commissioners 
approved  of  the  violence  that  has  been  used  against  those  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant. 

13.  They  asked  how  they  could  subscribe  the  Covenant 
without  causing  the  scandal  of  dissenting  from  other  Reformed 
churches,  from  famous  divines  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church. 

14.  Finally  they  enquired  of  the  Covenanters,  since  they  had  all 
these  scruples  and  they  were  assured  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
Articles  of  Perth  and  episcopacy,  how  could  they  allow  the 
Covenanters  to  preach  in  their  pulpits.  They  felt  that  the  Cove- 
nanters had  come  to  Aberdeen  with  the  express  purpose  of  drawing 
their  people  away  from  what  they  saw  as  lawful,  and  from  their 
true  obedience  to  their  sovereign. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  these  14  questions  and  their 
development  by  the  “Doctors”  in  the  “Replyes”  and  “Duplyes” 
and  the  answers  of  the  Covenanters  in  any  detail.  They  played  one 
part  of  a continuing  debate  about  the  nature  of  political  authority. 
This  debate  had  been  going  on  from  at  least  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  “Doctors”  held  that  the  king’s  authority  came 
directly  from  God,  while  the  Covenanters  believed  that  the 
authority  of  the  king  came  from  the  people.  The  corollary  of  this 
was  that  rebellion  was  not  an  option  open  to  the  “Doctors”,  while 
the  Covenanters  believed  that  the  subject  could  use  force  of  arms 
against  an  unjust  monarch.  They  also  held  widely  differing  views  of 

Genera11  Demands  Concerning  the  Late  Covenant  (John  Forbes,  Aberdeen, 
1662),  20. 

4 Ibid.,  22. 
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the  nature  of  church  and  state.  The  “Doctors”  held  that  church 
and  state  were  parts  of  the  one  commonwealth  of  which  the  king 
was  the  head.  He  therefore  had  the  right  to  determine  the  order  and 
liturgy  of  the  church.  The  Covenanters  believed  that  the  church  and 
state  were  two  separate  entities  within  the  one  nation.  The  king 
could  state  his  views  concerning  the  doctrine,  polity  and  liturgy  of 
the  church,  but  ultimately  these  matters  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
church. 

The  three  specific  issues  on  which  the  debate  centred  were,  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Covenant;  the  nature  of  royal  authority;  and 
whether  the  Covenant  bound  men  to  deny  the  rightness  of 
episcopacy  and  the  Articles  of  Perth,  or  merely  to  stop  them  until 
their  rightness  was  decided  by  a free  General  Assembly. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  Covenant  is  an  issue  dealt  with  or 
mentioned  in  a number  of  the  Demands.  It  is  however  dealt  with 
primarily  in  the  second  Demand.  There,  it  is  argued  that  the 
Covenant  was  illegal,  for  it  contained  a band  of  mutual  defence. 
An  act  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1585  had  forbidden  all 
such  bands  unless  they  had  the  king’s  consent.  Since  the  Cove- 
nanters wished  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Covenant  was  based 
firmly  upon  law,  they  took  this  accusation  very  badly.  They  tried  to 
convince  the  “Doctors”  that  the  Covenant  was  legal,  by  arguing 
along  two  lines.  They  attempted  to  show  that  this  act  of  parliament 
only  applied  to  bands  of  manrent.  They  went  on  to  argue  that  this 
act  would  only  apply  to  bands  that  sought  to  disturb  the  peace. 
They  wrote,  “But,  no  Act  of  Parliament  doeth  discharge,  nor  can 
any  just  Law  forbid,  Conventions  or  Covenants  in  generall;  or  such 
Covenants  in  speciall  as  are  made  with  God  and  amongst  ourselves; 
not  for  any  mans  particular  but  for  the  common  benefite  of  all”.5 
But  the  arguments  of  the  Covenanters  left  the  “Doctors”  totally 
unconvinced  that  the  Covenant  was  lawful,  and  so  the  Covenanters 
tried  to  change  the  basis  of  the  argument.  They  contended  that  the 
“Doctors”  were  looking  too  closely  at  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
ignoring  the  purpose  behind  it.  They  ignored  the  prime  precept  of 
law  which  is  that  “the  saftie  of  the  people  is  the  Soveraigne  Law”.6 
Because  of  this,  the  Covenant  could  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  law. 
The  “Doctors”  in  the  Duplyes  still  maintained  their  belief  that  the 
Covenant  was  illegal  because  it  was  forbidden  by  parliament.  They 
went  on  to  argue  that  the  maxim,  “the  safety  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law”  was  not  applicable  to  the  actions  of  the  people.  It 
served  only  as  a maxim  to  guide  the  king  in  framing  laws.  The 
belief  that  the  Covenant  was  illegal  proved  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  “Doctors”.  They  could  not  and  would  not  sign  an  illegal 
covenant. 

The  second  main  argument  used  by  the  “Doctors”  concerned 

5 Ibid.,  8. 

• Ibid.,  45. 
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the  nature  of  royal  authority.  In  the  second  Replye,  the  “Doctors” 
stated  their  belief  that  “it  is  altogether  unlawfull  to  subjects  in  such 
kingdoms  to  take  Armes  against  their  prince”.7  The  Covenanters 
refused  to  tackle  this  issue  at  length,  for  they  said  that  it  was  too 
thorny.  But  the  “Doctors”  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Covenanters 
side-step  this  issue.  From  scripture,  from  the  Fathers  and  perhaps 
most  tellingly,  from  the  Reformers,  they  expounded  the  doctrine 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  subject  to  resist  the  king  by  force  of 
arms.  In  the  fourth  Duplye,  this  was  taken  one  stage  further,  for 
there  they  claimed  that  to  resist  the  king  is  to  resist  God.  Because  of 
this  they  saw  subscription  to  the  Covenant  as  disobedience  to  God. 
The  duty  of  obedience  to  God  took  precedence  over  all  other 
duties,  and  this  was  why  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  sign  the 
Covenant. 

The  final  group  of  arguments  concerned  the  meaning  of  the 
Covenant  and  its  relationship  to  the  Negative  Confession  of  1581. 
The  “Doctors”  made  three  claims  about  the  Covenant.  Firstly, 
they  claimed  that  it  forced  them  to  abjure  the  Articles  of  Perth  and 
episcopacy.  Secondly,  they  argued  that  it  would  prevent  them  from 
supporting  these  things  at  a General  Assembly.  Thirdly,  they 
claimed  that  the  Covenant  would  tie  them  to  the  discipline  and  rites 
of  1581.  These  three  arguments  ran  through  all  the  debate.  The 
Covenanters  tried  over  and  over  again  to  convince  the  “Doctors” 
that  they  were  wrong,  but  the  “Doctors”  remained  unconvinced. 
This  was  perhaps  because  the  Covenanters  felt  that  the  “Doctors” 
were  making  valid  points.  They  could  not  admit  this,  for  it  would 
have  prevented  subscription  to  the  Covenant  and  this  was  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  to  Aberdeen. 

If  these  were  the  three  issues  on  which  the  debate  centred, 
there  was  an  underlying  issue  that  made  the  gulf  between  the 
“Doctors”  and  the  Covenanters  unbridgeable.  It  was  quite  simply 
the  fact  that  the  “Doctors”  held  that  both  episcopacy  and  the 
Articles  of  Perth  were  for  the  “bene  esse”  of  the  Church.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  Duplye , they  defended  both  private  baptism  .and 
communion.  They  felt  that  baptism  was  the  means  of  entrance  into 
the  church  and  of  regeneration.  They  agreed  with  the  remark  of 
James  VI  that  if  a minister  refused  to  give  a sick  child  baptism,  he 
himself  would  be  damned.  They  felt  that  communion  could  not  be 
denied  to  the  sick,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  heavenly  food  to 
those  wrestling  with  death.  They  used  Calvin  to  support  this  view, 
quoting  him  when  he  wrote,  “Many  weightie  reasons  move  me  to 
think  that  Communion  should  not  be  denied  to  the  dying”.8  They 
wrote  in  the  seventh  Duplye,  “We  hold  all  the  five  points  to  be 
lawful  and  laudable,  and  some  of  them  more  than  indifferent”.9 

7 Ibid.,  9. 

' Ibid.,  133. 

9 Ibid.,  144. 
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They  also  considered  that  episcopacy  was  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  They  believed  that  “the  benefite  which  ye  thinke  our 
church  may  receive  by  removing  them,  shall  not  in  any  measure 
equall  her  great  losses’  ’ . 10  They  affirmed  that  they  were  not  ashamed, 
“with  Scripture,  Godly  Antiquity  to  call  such  as  are  advanced  to  this 
Sacred  Dignity,  Fathers  and  Reverend  Fathers”.11  In  support  of 
this,  they  quoted  Melanchthon  who  had  stated,  “I  would  to  God  it 
lay  in  me,  not  to  confirm  the  Dominion  but  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment of  Bishops”.12  This  view  of  the  Articles  of  Perth  and 
episcopacy  made  subscription  to  the  Covenant  impossible  for  the 
“Doctors”.  It  was  totally  contrary  to  the  ideas  held  by  the  Cove- 
nanters. To  them,  the  Articles  of  Perth  were  just  trash  that  had  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  church,  and  episcopacy,  they  considered,  had 
no  place  within  the  church.  So  the  “Doctors”  and  the  Covenanters 
remained  at  loggerheads  and  nothing  could  bridge  the  gulf  that 
divided  them. 

In  trying  to  assess  this  debate,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the 
majority  of  Scottish  historians  have  treated  this  debate  as  a side- 
show of  relatively  little  importance.  This  is  even  true  of  those  his- 
torians whose  main  interest  is  in  the  history  of  the  north  east.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  it  was  the  “Doctors”  who  initiated  this 
debate  and  therefore  laid  down  the  ground  rules  for  it.  They  ques- 
tioned the  Covenanters  and  the  Covenanters  merely  replied  to  their 
questions.  This  means  that  the  relevance  of  this  debate  to  those  in 
1638  who  sought  advice  and  guidance  about  the  Covenant  really 
depends  upon  the  “Doctors’”  perception  of  what  the  Covenanters 
were  seeking  to  do.  If  they  perceived  it  correctly  and  therefore 
asked  the  right  questions,  the  debate  would  be  relevant.  If  they 
perceived  it  wrongly,  then  the  debate  would  be  totally  irrelevant, 
for  they  would  have  asked  the  wrong  questions. 

The  “Doctors”  were  men  of  the  north  east,  who  had  spent 
most  if  not  all  of  their  adult  lives  in  Aberdeen.  This  meant  that  they 
were  relatively  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  dissenting  thought. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  greatly  enlightened  about  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  Covenanters  by  Rutherford  who  was  in  exile 
in  Aberdeen  for  a time.  The  “Doctors”  were  not  only  separated 
from  the  mainstream  of  dissent  by  distance,  they  were  also  isolated 
by  the  whole  climate  of  the  north  east,  which  was  conservative  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  supporting  both  king  and  episcopacy.  This 
meant  that  the  “Doctors”  developed  a perception  of  the  Covenant 
and  its  aims  mainly  from  the  writings  of  the  Covenanters. 

It  is  clear  that  the  “Doctors”  took  a Dispute  against  English 
Popish  Ceremonies  as  a definitive  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
Covenanters.  In  this  work,  Gillespie  put  forward  a long  and  largely 

10  Ibid.,  150. 

11  Ibid.,  154. 

13  Ibid.,  155. 
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moderate  argument  why  the  Service  Book  and  Canons  should  not 
be  introduced.  He  attacked  the  innovations  in  worship  for  four 
reasons.  Firstly,  he  said  that  they  destroyed  Christian  liberty  and 
were  the  cause  of  scandal.  Secondly,  he  considered  that  they  were 
inexpedient.  Thirdly,  he  believed  that  they  were  not  lawful.  Finally, 
he  argued  that  they  were  not  indifferent  ceremonies  but  idolatry.  In 
the  Demands , it  was  these  very  points  that  the  “Doctors”  raised. 

The  second  document  that  influenced  the  “Doctors’” 
perception  of  the  Covenanters’  ideas,  was  the  National  Covenant. 
This  was  in  three  sections.  The  first  was  a repetition  of  the  Negative 
Confession  of  1581.  The  second  part  specified  those  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which  suppressed  popery  and  established  the  Reformed  faith 
in  Scotland.  These  two  sections  were  largely  “window  dressing” 
aimed  at  gaining  a substantial  measure  of  popular  support  by 
raising  the  threat  of  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  by 
appealing  to  the  law  which  many  felt  that  Charles  I had  ignored. 
The  third  section  affirmed: 

“We  also  declare  that  the  foresaid  Confessions  are  to  be 
interpreted  and  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  foresaid 
novations  and  evils,  no  less  than  if  every  one  of  them  had  beene 
expressed  in  the  foresaid  Confessions;  and  wee  are  obliged  to 
detest  and  abhorre  them,  amongst  other  particular  heads  of 
Papistrie  abjured  in  them”.13 

This  represented  the  real  demands  of  the  Covenanters  that  the 
Articles  of  Perth,  the  liturgy,  episcopacy,  the  Canons  and  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  should  be  removed  from  the  church.  It 
anticipated  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  which 
declared  that  the  Articles  of  Perth  and  episcopacy  were  abjured  in 
the  Negative  Confession.  The  Covenanters  were  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  or  listen  to  arguments  about  these  matters.  The 
“Doctors”  failed  to  see  this.  The  Demands  were  framed  to  deal 
with  the  points  raised  by  the  National  Covenant,  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  Negative  Confession,  the  legality  of  the  Covenant,  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  parliament  used  to  justify  it  and  the  nature  of 
the  ceremonies. 

These  two  documents  gave  rise  to  the  “Doctors’”  perception 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Covenanters  and  were  thus  crucial  in  the 
delineation  of  the  topics  about  which  the  “Doctors”  were  going  to 
question  the  Covenanters.  Since  they  felt  that  the  Covenanters  were 
appealing  to  law  and  the  Negative  Confession,  they  questioned  the 
Covenanters  about  the  legality  of  the  Covenant  and  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  Confession.  Because  they  realised  that  the  Cove- 
nanters saw  the  ceremonies  as  both  Popish  and  idolatrous,  they 
tried  to  defend  them,  arguing  that  they  were  both  valuable  and 
indifferent.  Because  the  Covenanters  claimed  that  the  practice  of 
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the  Articles  of  Perth  and  episcopacy  gave  rise  to  scandal,  the 
“Doctors”  raised  a number  of  important  points  about  scandal. 
Although  the  Covenanters  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
the  “Doctors”,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  did 
this  without  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  This  lack  of  enthusiasm  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Covenanters  were  interested  in 
these  points  only  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  everything  in  the 
church  that  was  offensive  to  them. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  for  the  “Doctors”  was  the 
fact  that  they  failed  to  understand  the  real  position  of  the 
Covenanters.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  “Covenanters’  real 
position  was  that  law  or  no  law  and  whatever  other  people’s 
consciences  said,  they  were  determined  upon  a certain  course  and 
were  merely  adopting  the  most  politic  plan  to  attain  their  end”.14 
The  “Doctors’”  failure  to  understand  this  meant  that  they  could 
make  no  effective  answer  to  the  Covenanters.  They  thought  that 
they  were  dealing  with  men  who  were  open  to  argument,  and  who 
were  seeking  the  truth.  But,  the  time  for  argument  had  passed.  The 
Covenanters  had  one  aim  in  mind  and  nothing  was  going  to  divert 
them  from  pressing  on  to  achieve  that  aim. 

Yet  everyone  in  Scotland  was  not  commited  to  the  Covenant. 
Many  had  been  worried  and  perplexed  at  the  developments  of 
1637/8.  Some  sought  guidance  during  these  troubled  times.  But  the 
Generali  Demands  would  have  been  of  little  help  to  them.  They 
were  written  far  too  late.  The  debate  began  at  the  end  of  July  1638 
and  the  Duply es  were  not  published  until  November  1638.  But,  the 
National  Covenant  was  first  signed  on  28  February  1638  and  copies 
of  it  were  sent  for  signature  to  various  parts  of  the  country  shortly 
after  that.  With  no  lead  from  the  king  or  bishops,  many  had  signed 
before  July  1638  and  many  of  those  who  had  refused  to  sign  were  in 
exile  or  had  been  deposed.  Furthermore,  the  effect  of  the  Generali 
Demands  was  severely  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  were  published 
in  Aberdeen  and  in  fairly  small  editions.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
were  circulated  much  outside  the  north  east.  Because  the 
“Doctors”  were  asking  the  wrong  questions,  were  writing  too  late 
and  were  probably  not  disseminating  their  views  quickly  enough, 
they  were  unable  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  tempting  to  ask  who  won  this  controversy.  This  is  a 
question  that  cannot  really  be  answered  and  indeed  perhaps  it  is  a 
question  that  should  not  be  asked  at  all.  Most  commentators  seem 
agreed  that  the  “Doctors”  by  their  sheer  logic  and  volume  of 
learning  drove  the  Covenanters  into  corners  from  which  they  could 
not  extricate  themselves  without  giving  up  what  was  very  important 
to  them.  But  the  Covenanters  took  another  course  of  action  to 
resolve  their  dilemma.  They  deposed  or  forced  the  “Doctors”  to  go 
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into  exile  and  were  thus  relieved  of  the  burden  of  answering  the 
Duplyes.  If  the  battle  in  Aberdeen  was  won  by  the  “Doctors”,  the 
war  in  Scotland  was  won  by  the  Covenanters.  The  question  that 
really  has  to  be  answered  is  what  is  the  importance  of  this  debate. 

Within  the  context  of  the  Covenanting  crisis,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  this  debate  was  little  more  than  an  interesting  side- 
show. It  had  no  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  dispute  between 
the  king  and  the  Covenanters.  The  Glasgow  Assembly  removed  all 
that  the  “Doctors”  held  dear.  It  even  had  little  immediate  effect  in 
Aberdeen,  for  the  city  was  forced  into  submission  to,  and  its 
citizens  into  subscription  of  the  Covenant. 

But  this  debate  cannot  be  dismissed  completely  just  because  it 
had  no  impact  upon  the  outcome  of  events  in  1638.  The  Generali 
Demands  were  of  great  importance  in  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  Restoration,  Aberdeen  warmly 
received  back  an  episcopal  form  of  church  government  and  gave 
assent  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  seemed  by 
then  to  go  with  it.  It  remained  a stronghold  of  episcopacy  and 
loyalty  to  the  Stewart  monarchy.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  con- 
servative nature  of  the  men  of  the  north  east,  but  also  to  the  great 
influence  wielded  by  the  memory  of  Bishop  Forbes  and  his 
disciples,  the  “Doctors”.  The  Generali  Demands  played  an 
important  part  in  making  the  people  of  Aberdeen  so  ready  to  re- 
accept episcopacy.  Many  must  have  read  the  debate  and  been 
swayed  by  the  arguments  that  their  ministers  put  forward.  Even 
those  who  did  not  or  could  not  read  them,  or  if  they  read  them  did 
not  understand  them  very  well,  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  their  ministers,  whom  they  seemed  to  have  loved,  opposed 
so  strongly  the  ideas  of  the  Covenanters.  The  “Doctors”,  by  their 
ministries  and  writings,  prevented  many  from  supporting  the 
Covenant  with  their  hearts.  Without  this  debate  and  the  support 
the  “Doctors”  gave  to  episcopacy,  the  post-Restoration  history  of 
the  church  in  the  north  east  would  have  been  very  different. 

This  debate  provides  an  interesting  and  significant  glimpse  of 
the  development  of  political  theology  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  a real  and  significant  doctrinal  clash  between  the 
“Doctors”  and  the  Covenanters.  The  “Doctors”,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  that  the  king  derived  his  authority  from  God  and  because  of 
this,  the  subject  could  not  use  force  to  redress  grievances.  The 
Covenanters  believed  that  the  king’s  power  and  authority  came 
from  the  people  who  had  the  right  to  rebel  to  gain  or  maintain  their 
fundamental  liberties.  The  conflict  was  between  the  old  orthodoxy 
of  the  “Doctors”  and  the  new  radicalism  of  the  Covenanters.  The 
difference  between  the  “Doctors”  and  the  Covenanters  in  this 
issue,  reflects  their  differing  world  views.  The  “Doctors”  saw 
Scotland  as  a single  commonwealth  comprehending  both  church 
and  state,  with  a single  head,  the  king.  The  Covenanters  saw 
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Scotland  as  comprehending  two  separate  entities,  the  church  and 
the  state.  Both  entities  had  their  own  head,  the  church,  Christ,  the 
state,  the  king.  The  church  was  an  autonomous  body  over  which 
the  state  had  no  control.  But  the  same  was  not  true  for  the  state,  for 
the  church  was  superior  to  it  and  had  the  right  to  guide  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  state. 

There  is  also  an  important  difference  in  their  sacramental 
theology.  The  Covenanters  claimed  that  the  private  administration 
of  the  sacraments  was  not,  in  any  sense,  necessary,  and,  indeed, 
held  that  it  was  harmful,  for  it  revived  superstition.  They  saw 
baptism  and  communion  as  conveying  no  special  grace  to  the  sick 
or  dying.  The  “Doctors”,  while  not  tying  grace  to  the  sacraments, 
saw  them  as  necessary.  They  saw  baptism  as  the  ordinary  means  of 
entrance  into  the  church  and  the  Kingdom.  They  regarded 
communion  as  sustenance  for  those  who  fell  ill.  This  shows  the 
struggle  between  those  who,  in  reality,  undervalued  the  sacraments, 
and  those  who  held  them  in  high  esteem,  as  valuable  for  spiritual 
growth  and  the  nourishment  of  Christians.  In  the  light  of  later 
Scottish  church  history  when  the  sacraments  were  neglected,  this 
seventeenth-century  insight  into  a view  that  was  different  from  the 
one  that  came  to  be  accepted  as  orthodox,  is  of  considerable 
significance. 

In  the  light  of  later  developments,  the  opposing  views  of  the 
“Doctors”  and  the  Covenanters  concerning  the  polity  and  worship 
of  the  church,  are  also  significant.  The  Covenanters  believed  that 
no  ceremony  should  be  practised  in  the  church  unless  it  had  specific 
warrant  from  scripture.  They  also  believed  that  a presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  was  the  only  system  of  church  government 
that  was  warranted  by  God’s  Word.  The  “Doctors”  held  no  such 
view.  They  believed  that  if  a ceremony  was  not  forbidden  in  the 
scriptures  and  was  valuable,  it  should  be  used  by  the  church  in 
worship.  They  also  saw  that  the  scriptures  warrant  both  an 
episcopal  and  a presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  They  felt 
that  it  was  merely  a matter  of  convenience  which  system  was 
adopted  but  their  moderation  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

The  debate  itself  is  important  not  least  for  understanding  the 
history  of  the  church  in  the  north  east.  It  also  assumes  a special 
significance  in  understanding  the  development  of  the  doctrine, 
polity  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  “Doctors’  were 
putting  forward  an  old  orthodoxy,  and  they  saw  it  ousted  by  a new 
orthodoxy.  But  their  old  orthodoxy  has  a remarkable  modern  ring 
to  it  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
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